PAUL GOODMAN: ‘If an invasion of North Vietnam takes place, one hundred 
thousand young people and many many others will resist, violently or non-violently, 
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Come on, Mr Lawson! 


In a 'time when the whitest, richest, 
most powerful, most technologically 
advanced nation ‘in the world is liter- 
ally pounding into rubble a_ tiny 
country more than 10,000 miles from 
its shores, ‘it is an eerie and dismay- 
ing experience 'to discover ‘that ‘there 
are some presumably intelligent 
people to whom civil disobedience is 
still anathema: people to whom re- 
sistance and direct action must still 
apparently be justified before they 
will even begin to countenance it. Yet 
so it seems with Mr Nigel Lawson, 
editor of The Spectator. 


Last Friday his journal ran an editor- 
ial under the title ‘“Trahison des 
Clercs” (‘Treason of the Clerks”, 
Julien Benda’s phrase used ‘typically 
to describe any situation where ‘there 
is clear abdication of responsibility 
by intellectuals). As an example of 
the prostitution of intelligence, it was 
remarkable, if not unexampled. After 
first having paid his dues to Correct 
Thinking by saying that the American 
war effort in Vietnam was an 
“hideous error of judgment”, Mr 
Lawson (I presume it was he) went on 
to attack the appeal that has been 
launched in this country, via the 
advertising columns of The Times, for 
aid and comfort to American draft 
dodgers and resisters: 


“Tllegal action on matiters of con- 
science is the only method of oppo- 
sition ‘in a ‘totalitarian society. In 
the United States, and in Britain, 
where governments and policies can 
be, and are, changed by constitu- 
tional means, such action strikes at 
the very root of what is best in 
Western civilisation, for iit strikes 
at the rule of law and hence at free- 
dom itself.” 


Mr Lawson ought 'to check his political 
theory. He seems to be suggesting 


(correction: he calls it “‘a matter of 
fact”) that tthe present American 
political system is genuine democracy, 
and that constitutional means of 
change are very much alive and kick- 
ing in America today. These are 
astounding propositions, certainly, but 
let us just suppose for a moment that 
they ‘are valid; it would still remain 
the case that obedience to the laws 
and directives issued by an allegedly 
democratic government must be con- 
tingent with that government’s overt 
respect for basic human rights, among 
which we number the negative right 
to be free from domination. And 
challenge Mr Lawson seriously to 
maintain ‘that ‘the American govern- 
ment’s operations in Vietnam, or the 
draft laws employed to supply cannon 
fodder for those operations, are res- 
pectful of such rights. 


In point of fact, it is precisely on these 
sort of grounds that political philoso- 
phers like Socrates, Hobbes, Locke, 
Bentham, Mill, Tocqueville, Thoreau, 
Dewey, Hobhouse, and Spitz have per- 
sistently justified civil disobedience 
within their constitutional demo- 
cracies. All of these men, I would 
suggest, were at least arguably repre- 
sentative of what Mr Lawson calls the 
“best in Western civilisation’. That 
he seems either not to be aware of, or 
not to care about, this kind of histori- 
cal tradition of ideas is indicative of 
shocking incompetence and ignorance 
in the editor of a journal like The 
Spectator, with its proud intellectual 
heritage stretching back for two 
centuries. 


Retrospectively, everyone wonders 
how on earth 'the “ good” Germans 
could have been so terribly blind to 
the signs of the times in the Thirties. 
Is it any different with us today? That 
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Human Rights Year, 1968. Most im- 
pressive. We wish that we could be 
convinced and add our small voice to 
the mighty chorus going on above us. 
But no. A tiny dissonance from us. 
We promise 'to shout with wild enthus- 
jasm at the close of 1968 if anything 
has been achieved. 

So we sent our reporters out 'to cover 
the opening rites in London, and you 
see the results below. Can a parade 
of all the top name figures and 
voluntary organisations in the busi- 
ness, Officially blessed and sponsored 
by the men of power, actually achieve 
anything? 

We all know that human rights are 
denied by every nation in the world, 
that men are mutilated daily every- 
where. The best, perhaps the only 


J argument, for Human Rights Year is 


not that at the end of it governments 
will respect the Convention. It is that 
people under governments will be 
that much more aware of the rights 
which ‘they can aspire to under law. 

Even if the long-term effect is not to 
get a single new law passed or Con- 
vention ratified, there is still the 
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Human Rites 


possibility that at the end of it all the 
cynicism of governments will be the 
more exposed to the mass of peoples. 
The only trouble with this, however, 
is that the peoples themselves may 
also become more cynical. It lis a toss- 
up, then, which effect will be the more 
long-lasting. 

Grass-roots action? Dignitaries ponti- 
ficating from on high are not likely to 
provoke much genuine agitation. But 
perhaps they have left one loophole. 
In Britain, it ‘is already clear that the 
government intends not to implement 
one of the main proposals of the cam- 
paign it sponsors, concerning equal 
pay for women. 

Here, if 'there are suffragettes about, 
is an opportunity to press very 
strongly for action, to challenge the 
hypocrisy. The UK Committee says it 
will “work for” the ratification of 
three conventions. It could be pressed 
to demand their ratification; and then 
to adopt conventional and unconven- 
tional pressures to get them ratified. 
We shall gladly open our columns to 
any sensible suggestions for action in 
this area. 


Flags and fanfares 


Robert Hurwitt writes: “So today we 
are beginning a year of spiritual war- 
fare for human rights,” declared Dr 
Ramsey last Sunday afternoon. 
The most reverend and right honour- 
able A. M. Ramsey, DD, DCL, Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate 
of all England and Metropolitan, thus 
inaugurated the International Year 
for Human Rights campaign in 
Britain. - 

The inaugural service was held with 
much pomp and ceremony ‘in West- 
minster Abbey. The audience, dis- 
persed in small sections about the 
huge hall, sections determined to a 
great extent by their earning power 
(and all that determines that) listened 
to a properly linterracial and inter- 
sexual panel of speakers proclaim the 


coming victory of the individual over 
racial and sexual prejudice. From 
the Archbishop’s sermon it wasn’t 
quite clear whether this victory was 
to be achieved in the coming year or 
in the Life to Come - “a human right 
which no cruelty on earth can snatch 
from man.” 

But such considerations seemed out 
of place amidst the hymns and trum- 
pet fanfares, as the UN flag was 
carried down the aisle to the altar 
by another ‘integrated ltteam, the 
women walking. a progressive four 
paces to the rear. 

Poetry from Isaiah to Louis MacNeice 
was read. The Preamble ito the 
Charter of the United Nations was 
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Police and demonstrators face to face outside the New 


York induction centre. 


MOBILE TACTICS 
DON’T STOP DRAFT 


New York, December 8: New York 
had its Stop the Draft Week (STDW) 
from December 4-8, wishing all along 
it was Oakland, California. Oakland, 
fair Oakland, city of the “ mobile 
tactic”. 

But New York isn’t Oakland. The 
Oakland Induction Centre is in an 
open area, wide streets, friendly 
(ghetto) surroundings, protected by a 
vicious but small police force. The 
Whitehall Induction Centre in New 
York, however, is at the bottom of 
Manhattan, centred in a maze of small, 
winding streets that lead to water on 
three sides and Wall Street on the 
other. 

There are no soul brothers on Wall 
Street. And the New York police 
force is 28,000 strong; its local 
brotherhood of stormtroopers, the 


Tactical Patrol Force (TPF) who are 
riot specialists (“ we provoke ’em, we 
control ’em’’), is about the size of the 
Oakland force en masse. The “ mobile 
tactics” in Oakland, we are told, 
developed in response to police brutal- 
ity. Their purpose was to minimise 
arrests and beatings. That they also 
disrupted Oakland and allowed the 
demonstrators to control the streets 
and talk to people were unexpected 
rewards. But New Yorkers were 
putting the cart before the horse. Our 
printed leaflets read that we wanted 
to close down the induction centre, 
but most activists really knew that the 
raison d’etre of the week was “ mobile 
tactics ”. 

There were other concerns, of course. 
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Gut-reaction 


Much to my amazement, I found 
myself agreeing with much of Peter 
Cadogan’s article in last week’s Peace 
News. But, whatever else, “ gut- 
reaction ” must be politically relevant 
either within the present structure of 
politics or within a perspective for a 
new politics. 
The whole of the peace movement has 
found itself ‘in a cleft stick as to both 
the aims and means of political action 
- and Vietnam, far from providing an 
impetus for action, has brought this 
dilemma out into the open. On the 
one hand, we have our old band of 
faithful liberals trying to play politics 
by moralising. On the other, we have 
our “ peace activists” who ignore the 
political structure as it is, trying to 
build a new society that is in some 
way “ peaceful”. 

Both lines are useful in that they 
se questions and offer answers - 
ut in very limited spheres with little 

response for the energy expended. 

The former group can offer only 

platitudes devoid of any perspective, 

disparate in objective, and outdated in 
concept - we all know the bomb is 
still with us and still murderous, but 
the context has changed out of re- 
cognition. The latter group is trying 
to be revolutionary without a revolu- 
tion: the attempt to build a revolu- 
tion on the single idea of “ peace” 
holds an_ essential contradiction. 

Peace-making can only be concerned 

with particular acts of war-making; 

whereas revolution involves a com- 
plete overthrow of the total social and 
political order - an act in which 

“peace” as such is neither essential 

nor likely. 

The unrealism of Peter Cadogan’s 

suggestions for action are a product 

of this confusion: his ‘“ gut-reaction ” 
leads him to be a_ pseudo-revolu- 
tionary, but the action he suggests is 
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worthy of the best-intentioned of 
liberals. Perhaps there isn’t anything 
more constructive to suggest, but 
please let us not kid ourselves that 
this is revolutionary. Until] the time 
that revolution is possible, a simple 
bit of cost-benefit analysis will show 
us that the best use of our (meagre) 
resources is in playing the political 
game, i.e. constitutional politics (but 
peace action hatchet-men please note: 
did not say “ party politics ”, though 
I do not dismiss this out of hand). By 
all means let us not be afraid of being 
offensive, but ‘action necessarily ‘in- 
volving the payment of much hard- 
earned money into the police funds is 
a tragic waste of resources. 
Having made this decision, we are 
still left with the question of the con- 
text of political relevancy; and here I 
suggest we scrap our old ideas about 
the symbolism of the bomb and con- 
centrate on the reality of the 
economic, political and military 
dominance of the United States - of 
which Polaris, Vietnam, NATO and so 
on are but aspects. 
Richard Hammersley, 
36 Hawarden Avenue, 
Liverpool 17. 


Pacifism and war 


In describing himself as a pacifist, 
John Papworth (Letters, November 
24) is surely stretching the definition 
beyond recognition. 

I suppose there are still some people 
who consider war as good in itself, 
but most people believe that they 
would only support a “just” war. 
This, in effect, is what John Papworth 
believes. It is, of course, this very 
large group which has in the past, 
and no doubt will in the future, 
successfully kept the nations at each 
other’s throats. 

John Papworth envisages ‘a madman 
machine-gunning a playground full of 
children.” But why mad? This is the 
sort of thing to which John Papworth 
lent his support in the last war. And 
why “playground”? Death and 
mutilation are the same anywhere. As 
for the genocide of the Jews, the 
chronology was (1) War (over Danzig 
and Poland) (2) Genocide: and not as 
John Papworth fondly imagines (1) 
Genocide and (2) War. 

Indeed, the dehumanising influence of 
the heavy carnage of a major war was 
an essential step to securing the 
acceptance by or acquiescence of the 
Germans in the “ Final Solution” in 
1942 or 1943 

In much the same way Dresden and 
Hiroshima would not have been 
practical politics in the earlier part 
of the war. 

Michael Clay, 

Butterknowle, 

Bishop Auckland, Durham. 


British Museum 


The general public, of whom I am 
one, first learned of ‘the government’s 
decision about the British Museum 
library from the press, who then also 
stated that the decision had been 
announced without the Trustees being 
informed. 

If indeed, discussion has been going 
on for some considerable ‘time 
between the Trustees, the govern- 
ment and interested local parties, 
then it is all the more regrettable 
that the public were kept in ignorance. 
So far as I know, no plan or design 
or even discussion appeared in the 
press until now. Thus for the general 
public, which includes readers at the 
library, ‘the doors were ‘in fact closed 
during this decision-making. 

Yet, I repeat, the British Museum 
library is a matter of national and 
even international concern. Students 
and scholars have a right to be heard. 
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the Editor 


Nor would I describe a library as an 
“institution’’. It ‘also implies 
“people ”. It is a place of culture and 
learning; for those who care for these 
things a great library has an atmos- 
phere and dignity that inspire some- 
thing like the veneration ‘the religious 
give to cathedrals. 

Whether museum and library are kept 
together as a unit seems to me a less 
important issue. The adjacent London 
University is a valid argument for the 
library, as also the fact that Blooms- 
bury provides reasonable places to 
stay for visiting readers. 

To ‘talk of dispersing the library is 
folly. For good or ill, rail and road 
transport are focussed on London. 
Besides, scholars also come from over- 
seas. I am all in favour of regional 
culture, but it should spring from the 
regions themselves. 

Why deprive London? If you aim to 
keep London residential, which is 
excellent, then wage the fight against 
motor ways and offices, not places 
that encourage the more static pur- 
suits. The inner ring road projected 
for London will drive out thousands. 
Nor have I any confidence in the 
Camden Borough Council. What is 
happening in Hampstead and else- 
where, presumably with their sanc- 
tion, is a sorry indication of their 
taste and judgment. 

Stansted, which John Keohane cites, 
is also not solely a question of the 
people who live there, important as 
they are. It also represents a clash of 
values, concern for many acres of 
vital fertile land, for a countryside 
which offers amenities to the urban 
south east and many other issues of 
national importance. 

Dora Russell, 

Carn Voel, Porthcurno, 

nr Penzance, Cornwall. 


Anarchists and Christians 


First I must apologise for my use of 
the word anarchy in the vulgar sense 
in my article about the State - it was 
careless and misleading. But there are 
some points in Hazel McGee’s letter 
which I don’t agree with. 

She says all true Christians must be 
anarchists - I would say rather that, 
in order to achieve the society they 
want, all anarchists would have to 
follow the instructions and example 
of Jesus; I think that there is a pro- 
found difference in basic philosophy 
between Christianity and (what I 
understand as) traditional anarchism. 
Hazel says “‘ Many (anarchists) would 
no more accept obedience to the law 
of God than they would accept 
obedience to the law of Man; and 
many would by no means suffer 
willingly the violence the State will 
inflict upon us. But these are dis- 
agreements among friends about 
methods.” Yes, but the method is 
crucial. 

I believe that, for most anarchists, the 
two uses of the word law above are 
identical, ie. rules imposed from 
above and outside. For Christians they 
are different in the way that scientific 
“laws” differ from the laws of the 
state. One can disregard scientific 
laws; for instance one can put one’s 
hand in boiling water, but one will be 
scalded even if one has no faith ‘in the 
“laws” of kinetic energy. Similarly, 
disaster will befall a person or nation 
who disregards the law of love. You 
can rebel against the fundamental 
laws of the Universe but you cannot 
nullify or alter them. 

This principle applies to methods of 
changing society. A good society can 
be built or preserved only in con- 
formity with the law of love. Because 
our society ‘is evil and based on 
power, its destruction will entail 
violence. No ruling group will abdi- 


cate its privileged position without a 
struggle. Individual members of 
ruling classes and cliques may be won 
over to our side, but not the majority; 
therefore we _ shall certainly be 
violently attacked. If we reply with 
counter-violence, we shall, whether we 
want it or not, embark on a struggle 
for power. An example within living 
memory was the fate of the anarchists 
in Spain, who participated in the 
Popular Front Government: all the 
old crap of party bureaucracies and 
political intrigue will be brought back. 
The only alternative, therefore, is to 
suffer willingly the violence inflicted 
on us by the ruling strata, through 
their legal and military organs or 
through fascist gangs which they may 
subsidise. 

But in order to go through with this, 
one needs a different view of human 
nature from the traditional anarchist 
one of the supreme importance of the 
conscious individual ego; and the 
theory of human personality on which 
it is based. 

The anarchist view is, I think, that 
men are rational ‘beings, able to 
achieve happiness by consciously 
controlling their environment to 
satisfy their needs. They are pre- 
vented from doing so by repressive 
governments. 

We are, in fact, prevented from 
understanding our needs and develop- 
ing our personalities by ‘the anti- 
human social structure which en- 
velops us from birth. If we had been 
brought up in a loving, co-operative 
community we would be very dif- 
ferent. We have been _ psychically 
damaged by social pressures, medi- 
ated first through our parents. But, 
even if the repressive anti-human 
structures were removed, we would 
only be able to build the good society 
if the majority of people were psychi- 
cally healthy. Therefore, in order to 
build the good society we must change 
not only the external social structures 
but also ourselves - not merely in- 
tellectually but at deep unconscious 
levels. 

The traditional Christian way of ex- 
pressing our psychic damage 'is to say 
that we are born in a state of original 
sin; unfortunately, most Christians 
ignore the external sin congealed in 
our social structures, which is well 
understood by anarchists. But, ‘in 
building the good society, both kinds 
have to be taken ‘into account. 

Anne Vogel, 

14 The Crescent, 

London, N11. 


VIETNAM 
VICTORY 
CONCERT 


NLF Seventh Anniversary 
Celebrations with: 


Top Ten Pop Groups, Folk Singers, 
John Arden, Adrian Mitchell, 
Christopher Logue, Ginger Johnson 
and his African Messengers, 
Cartoon Archetypical Slogan 
Theatre, Films, Bookstall ete. 
Friday, December 22. 

9.30 pm to ? am. 

ROUND HOUSE, Chalk Farm. 


All tickets 10s from Vietnam Solid- 
arity Campaign, 49 Rivington St. EC2. 
Tel: 739 6951. 


ROBERT HURWITT 


Darkest Pentagonia 


Robert McNamara, man with a worried mind. At Ford it was the Edsel; at 
the Pentagon it was Vietnam. Perhaps he will get third time lucky when he 
takes over at the World Bank. 


Frank Polite 


THE BLACK BUTTERFLIES 


The black butterflies of night, 

Clipped for sleep to nightshade and widowgrief, 
On paired and silver wings, are rare, 

And rarely seen by human sight. 


Yet they are there, surfacing 

Out of range of neons and streetlights, 
Preferring underleaf, 

And the dark offshores of air, 

To man and moth-maddening glare of things. 


Tonight, 

As crisis after crisis 

Cracks our skies like lightning, 
I think of death, 

Of different ways of dying, 

And of Egypt and the myth 
That once held black butterflies 
Sacred to Isis. 


They lived forever in flight 

In her private groves, compelled like 

Flickering minutes never to touch leaf nor stone, 
Never to rest, except on her nakedness 

When she moved to love. 


And here is death to be envied; 

To be crushed to a personal breast 
Between goddess 

And whatever bird, beast, lover 
Fell to her lips. 


Man is something else. 

Myth and love will miss him 

When the night is suddenly turned on, 
Turned blank white, 

And the black butterflies 

Appear against that vellum sky 

As far, flitting, 

Burnt-out stars. 
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Men of the Pentagon, by C. W. Bork- 
lund (Frederick A. Praeger $5.95). 


One method of bridging Credi- 
bility Guich and discovering what 
those on the other side who hold 
power actually do and think is simply 
to read the biographies and memoirs 
of retired national leaders. Fre- 
quently, they let some revealing words 
of truth past ttheir guard. C. 3 
Borklund’s Men of the Pentagon un- 
fortunately does not. 


The title, the flyleaf, the preface, all 
lead you to expect major revelations, 
by a man with inside knowledge, 
about the men who ran the Pentagon 
and how they reached decisions that 
“ directly affect the lives of more than 
180 million persons; indirectly .. . 
the peace of mind of hundreds of 
millions more”. But Carl Borklund, 
publisher of Armed Forces Manage- 
ment magazine, is the official guardian 
of just that kind of information. He is 
not going to tell the public any more 
than the men who created Credibility 
Gulch deem necessary (which is a 
little less than the public knows 
already). 


The result is an almost totally unin- 
teresting book. Purportedly recount- 
ing the careers of the eight Pentagon 
chieftains, he reveals nothing of them 
as people and even less of how de- 
cisions of international importance 
were reached. 


In his first chapter Borklund gives a 
brief (two paragraph) summary of the 
work of each Secretary of Defence, 
from James Vincent Forrestal ‘to R. 
Strange McNamara. But beyond that, 
the book tells you very little about 
these men except their industrial 
connections: a fulfillment of For- 
restal’s vision, as C. Wright Mills (not 
Borklund) tells us, “‘to inaugurate a 
career service that would ‘include 
periods in the corporate world as 
well as in the governmental ”. 


The period ostensibly covered by this 
book, about 1944 to 1966, were years 
of increasing reliance by the United 
States government on military and 
economic solutions to problems of 
foreign relations. The growth and 
solidification of power by the military- 
industrial complex; the nuclear 
weapons race; US support for Batista, 
Trujillo, Peron, Chiang Kai Shek, 
Tshombe, Diem, Rhee, and company; 
the overthrow of Arbenz in Guate- 
mala, Bosch in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Mossadegh in Iran; the Truman 
Doctrine; more than 18 undeclared 
wars (by Borkiund’s own count): Pen- 
tagon decisions were ‘involved in al- 
most every case. Borklund does not 
even mention most of them. 

When he does, iit is simply to reiterate 
the most simplistic of Cold War lies. 
On Indochina, for example: 


“ After defeated French forces 
signed a truce in 1954, dividing the 
nation into Laos, Cambodia, and 
North and South Vietnam, Com- 
munist rulers in ‘North Vietnam 
started ‘infiltration all over again 
into South Vietnam and Laos, as 
they had ‘tried to do in Korea.” 


Nothing about Diem, how he acquired 
power, and how he tried to ‘hold on to 
it. Nothing about the NLF, or even 
the fact that ‘the Geneva Accords 
provided for the reunification of Viet- 
nam within one year. Borklund’s 
only other comment on the Vietnam 
war is that now that we have com- 
mitted ourselves we cannot with- 
draw. 
His ‘treatment of the Korean War, 
Formosa, and the Bay of Pigs is 
equally skimpy. These are the only 
international crises that he discusses. 
Throughout the book his vocabulary 
dates back to the height of ithe Russo- 
American Cold War. Full of refer- 
ences to “ the enemy”, he even talks 
of “the ‘beep’ of an enemy satellite 
flying overhead ”’. 
Poor ‘as the book is, however, it does 
pal together (whether by design or 
y accident) certain facts that can be 
of seme use to students of American 


foreign policy. The most frightening 
revelations concern the Pentagon’s 
great theoretical reliance on nuclear 
weapons for every kind of warfare till 
late in the 1950s, and the waste of 
hundreds of millions of dollars, even 
by the Pentagon’s own standards, on 
the missile and space races. Lyndon 
Johnson was a strong proponent of 
this waste race. 


Revealing, too, are the notes about 
Defence Secretary Forrestal’s work in 
raising funds to defeat Communism 
in the Italian elections of 1948, and 
Robert McNamara’s insistence on the 
necessity of “training grounds” for 
the new Pentagon policy of “ flexible 
response” ‘to national liberation 
movements. Borklund goes on to say 
that the war in Vietnam provided just 
such a training ground. 


He also reminds us that during the 
shelling of Quemoy and Matsu in 
1959, Eisenhower obtained an “un- 
precedented war-waging right to send 
troops ‘as he deemed necesssary *.” 
The fact that Eisenhower had ob- 
tained, and not abused, this power 
from Congress may have been im- 
portant in its decision to hand over 
the same power to Lyndon Johnson, 
who has used it so high-handedly that 
even some Congressmen are now be- 
ginning to worry. 


Grey haze 


But perhaps the most intriguing per- 
sonal note in the entire book has no 
reference whatever to any of the men 
who ran the Pentagon. Borklund 
quotes from Forrestal’s calendar 
notes: ‘‘ Regarding Kennedy midship- 
man appointment, you promised 
Lyndon Johnson ‘to see Secretary 
Knox and let him know ”. It may have 
nothing to do with the major issues 
before the world at this time, but I 
would love to know what was behind 
that note. 


The Mr Borklund has been able to 
write in excess of 200 pages and tell 
his readers almost nothing may be a 
testimonial to his writing ability, if 
this was his intention. However, I 
believe that he actually thought he 
was writing a book which would serve 
as a tribute to men who have been, or 
are, his heroes. He seems to have in- 
tended to portray them as individuals. 
Through his cliche-ridden and affect- 
edly terse style, however, all eight 
men fade into a sort of grey haze, as 
lifelike as if seen through the Penta- 
gon wall. 

He tells us that this one (I forget 
which: maybe it was all of them) had 
a wonderful sense of humour, that 
one had a low boiling point, while 
another had infinite patience, and so 
on. But he never illustrates these 
qualities in any way, other than 
through a few tired anecdotes which 
had retired on old-age pensions when 
Tacitus was a boy. Each “ portrait” 
is useless. Unless, that is, the Tuli 
Kupferberg (Sex & War) school can 
make somthing of the fact that ex- 
Secretary McNamara was “ calmer ” 
when Mrs McNamara was iin town. 


Robert Hurwitt is an American jour- 
nalist now resident in London. He was 
active in the San Francisco Mime 
Troupe, has worked on the Berkeley 
Barb, and is now working temporarily 
with the staff of Peace News till the 
new year. 
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North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
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BOB OVERY 


Bowel power 


The gulf is enormous between Peter 
Cadogan’s description in last week’s 
Peace News of the present incapacity 
of the British peace movement and 
his projected demonstration of 5,000 
people at either end of Whitehall. A 
gaping hole. He thinks he can plug 
it with just one word, “ gut-reaction ”. 
All you need is ‘“‘ gut-reaction ”. Peter 
Cadogan’s army will march up White- 
hall on its stomach. 


“Anticipate the future,” he exhorts 
us. ‘‘Latch on to the American ex- 
perience imaginatively.” (The imagin- 
ative anger of 10,000 people will do 
the trick.) “In America, of course, it 
is the Vietnam casualty list and the 
Black Power issue that have done the 
trick.” (We'll storm the citadels of 
power!) ‘‘ The deed has to start in the 
mind of the individual.” 


But there’s no hint of how we are to 
develop our gut-reaction “ imagin- 
atively’. (Pathos from the headline 
writer: “I can’t get no gut- 
reaction ”!) And we aren’t told how 
we shall employ our gut-reaction in 
Whitehall. Or to what political use it 
shall be put. 


The trouble, I suggest, is that our 
General doesn’t really know what 
moves thousands of men and women 
onto the streets. (He should have read 
Stephen Vizinczey’s article ‘The 
Cruelties of Power are the Rage of 
Impotence” in Peace News, Novem- 
ber 17.) Calls for “ gut-reaction ” and 
a large-scale demonstration in central 
London cannot of themselves produce 
either “gut-reaction” or a _ large- 
scale demonstration, even if, as Peter 
Cadogan thinks, we are entering a 
revolutionary situation. 


Let’s assume that stomach-based 
anger is a desirable feature of future 
demonstrations. I would suggest that 
though Vietnam casualties and Black 
Power calls are significant aspects of 
the American society which is dis- 
covering a deep-seated spirit of re- 
sistance among young people in 
particular, the basic factor is an un- 
yielding power structure, a system 
so deeply committed to a disgraceful 
foreign war and racial inequities at 
home that ‘it is seemingly unable to 
respond to the demands of ordinary 
people for a change in foreign policy 
and justice. 


What demonstrates the unyielding 
nature of the American power struc- 
ture? It is that many individuals have 
dedicated their whole selves to pro- 
testing against present policies with 
no response. Some have burnt them- 
selves to death; some have been 
murdered; some have deserted the 
army; many men are being killed in 
action; many are in jail for refusing 
to serve; many have been beaten on 
demonstrations - yet nothing has 
changed. The democratic machinery 
is a facade. 


No wonder ‘people are angry. As each 
individual realises for himself how 
the system is managed against him 
and others like him, so he confronts 
the system because he must, and gets 
hurt. That produces gut-reaction in 
himself and his friends. It is the hurt 
to individuals whom you respect and 
love that produces gut-reaction. 


Now I don’t suggest that it is neces- 
sary for the few who do understand 
the necessity for radical change in our 
societies to seek out injury, to invite 
hurt on themselves, for the sake of 
producing gut-reaction. But ‘it seems 
quite clear to me that the radical has 
to engage in action (rather than calls 
to action) which may invite penalties 
and suffering, in order to demonstrate 
the nature of the society he inhabits 
and to present others with the moral 
obligation to act likewise. 


In other words, it is the isolated acts 
of draft resistance which have 
accumulated ‘in the conscience of 
Americans to produce what we now 
know as The Resistance. And, I would 
guess, it was the Boston-to-Pentagon 
walk, culminating on May 12 with the 
arrest of 20 pacifists after they had 
attempted ‘to sit-in at the Pentagon 
“War Room”’, which had a lot to do 
with the Pentagon demonstration on 
October 21. In my view, there can be 
no substitute for small-group or indi- 
vidual radical action ‘to help the 
development of gutt-reaction, if that is 
what Peter Cadogan wants to see. 

But what use is gut-reaction ‘if Peter 
Cadogan does get his 10,000 angry 
people “as a start”? We know what 
he wants. He wants one million people 
raging down Whitehall to throw out 
the 2,500 bureaucrats who run this 
country. He hopes that the troops and 
police will side with the demonstra- 
tors. He wants the peace movement to 
keep in touch with angry movements 
on the streets so as to give them the 
benefit of our tactical experience and 
also to direct the struggle towards a 
revolution. 


Bandwagon 


In last week’s Freedom, Peter 
Cadogan showed that he is aware of 
the dangers of this approach: 


“Having become violent, and 
organised as a revolutionary army 
to defeat the ancien regime, the 
revolution army ‘then becomes the 
new establishment and crushes its 
own radical wing.” 


He adds, on the one hand, that he 
thinks the peace movement by taking 
the initiative may be able to “ con- 
tain” the violence. (He even talks, 
without defining it, of a “non-violent 
insurrection”.) But, on ‘the other 
hand, “if we turn to violence ” (or if 
the revolution “without us” is 
violent), he thinks that there may still 
be some gain if we succeed in solving 
an immediate problem, like stopping 
the Vietnam war: though “ the major 
struggle” for “a free non-violent 
society” will remain “lto be under- 
taken later”. 

Now this, to me, is completely ‘in- 
adequate. Peter Cadogan is ‘asking us 
to be aware of the potential revolu- 
tionary situation so that, when the 
time comes, we can intervene to ‘take 
it in a particular direction. However, 
if the peace movement attempts to 
lead, or direct, or contain a revolu- 
tion, in my opinion it will just be 
getting in ‘the way. If a demonstration 
in Whitehall ‘takes place, Peter 
Cadogan may think that people have 
heeded his call: but this, as Vizinczey 
pointed out, is what is so ‘tantalising 
about politics, that events just do 
sometimes coincide with the way 
leaders will that they should happen. 


Nevertheless,, because events just 
won’t coincide with the way Peter 
Cadogan wants them to happen, he is 
in the way. This is 'the trouble with 
all attempts to manage, direct or lead 
men. If the peace movement wants a 
revolution, it must get on with being 
revolutionary, which is quite different 
from looking for a potential revolu- 
tionary situation and jumping on the 
bandwagon. Moreover, a “ non-violent 
insurrection ”, whatever that is, will 
only be possible when more people 
than at present know what non- 
violence is. In short, if Peter Cadogan 
wants revolutionary non-violence, he 
should be preaching non-violence, and 
not revolution. 

There is one other point. What do 
people who are engaged ‘in gut- 
reaction do? The American ex- 


perience, as Martin Jezer tells us on 
the front page, ‘is already becoming a 
little confused. Martin Jezer himself 
has conjured the extremely dubious 
concept of “ unviolence” (see Peace 
News, November 3) to describe what 
happened at the Pentagon: which 
was itself queried by Maris Cakers in 
the November 30 issue of WIN. 
Describing the “ mobile tactics” em- 
ployed by 3,000 demonstrators outside 
the New York Hilton on November 
14, as Dean Rusk addressed the 
Foreign Policy Association, Maris 
Cakars writes: 
“In the end ‘unviolence’ pre- 
vailed. But barely. While there 
were no really violent engagements 
with the police and no one was 
seriously ‘hurt, the attitudes and 
actions of many of the crowd were 
such that anything might have 
happened. Next time we may not 
be so lucky. Actually, there was no 
inherent reason why the demon- 
strators had to react the way that 
they did. Aside from the current 


fashion of ‘ militancy’. 
The role of non-violence has not been 
eradicated by the Pentagon and Oak- 
land demonstrations. In fact, there ‘is 
widespread recognition that the 
traditional confrontation involved in 
non-violent sit-downs played an ‘inte- 
gral part in ‘the success of both 
demonstrations. 
The point, then, is not that demon- 
strators must concentrate exclusively 
on static sit-down tactics, but ‘that 
vague concepts like “ gut-reaction ” 
and “ unviolence ” will tend ‘to detract 
from the non-violent tactics and atti- 
tudes which are still relevant. In 
other words, for the radical non- 
violent actionist it is important that 
he still does his thing; and let the 
other demonstrators get on with 
theirs. 


If the revolutionary situation {is at 
hand, it is important that we preserve 
the non-violent attitudes and insights, 
rather than throwing 'them over in the 
mad rush to achieve the new order. 
My feeling is that the insults ait peace 
organisations which Peter Cadogan 
threw about iin his “ gut-reaction” 
piece were well-typified in Vizinczey’s 
article as “the rage of impotence ”. 
He seems unwilling to settle for the 
lesser role which is all that the peace 
movement should demand of him if 
he wants a revolution: that of organ- 
ising radical non-violent action. For 
non-violence is ‘the revolution. 


Mr Lawson 


from front page 


there is an irreducible moral element 
embodied ‘in the principle of support 
for draft resistance seems to me to 
be incontestable, and it is outrageous 
for an intellectual man to suggest 
otherwise, as Mr Lawson does when 
he implies earlier in his editorial that 
resisters ‘and dodgers are selfish 
cowards. There is entirely too much 
polite hedging of bets when these 
people on the rich weekly journals 
disgrace themselves with this sort of 
contemptible talk; it needs to be met 
personally, just as one would tackle 
any other kind of insulting or swinish 
behaviour. 

Then, if Mr Lawson really wishes to 
help stop the war in Vietnam, let him 
think twice before writing irrespon- 
sible editorials; let him empty his 
pockets ‘to the resistance appeal; and 
every week ‘in his journal, let him cry 
Shame! at our own government’s vile 
complicity in this wretched war. Come 
on, Mr Lawson, it won’t be boring! 

R 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


Live and learn: no sooner did Robert 
Hurwitt’s critique of C. W. Borklund’s 
book Men of the Pentagon (p.3) go ‘to 
press, than we learned from the 
Sunday Times of the devious dealings 
of its publisher. Frederick A. Praeger, 
a subsidiary of the Encyclopaedia 
Brittanica, has published some 15 
such books, all cold war in tone, and 
all financed secretly by the United 
States Information Agency and the 
Central Intelligence Agency. These 
two agencies have at least a good 
rationale for a practice illegal under 
the very law which established the 
USIA: it is the only way that “ books 
written to our own specifications ” 
get written. Men of the Pentagon 
seems to be one of 'these. 


* * * 


Otis Redding, whose death on Sunday, 
in a chartered plane crash, was 
tragically reminiscent of previous 
bereavements to pop music (Buddy 
Holly, Eddie Cochran, Jim Reeves), 
had significance as well as soul. With 
the company he recorded for, Stax, 
he was one of the spearheads of ‘the 
still-uncompleted coloured take-over 
of the pop music scene by 'the ethnic 
group from which iit poached most of 
its inspiration. Earlier this year, he 
ousted Elvis Presley from the position 
of the world’s top male singer jin the 
Melody Maker poll; 'the first time a 
coloured artist - or indeed any at all 
except Presley - has achieved this 
position. 
His records were long-sellers rather 
than smash hits. I first heard his My 
Girl on a jukebox eighteen months 
ago; I still play it often, and it still 
sounds warm and moving. 
I was going to say he’ll be missed, but 
if Stax have been true to farsighted 
commercial form, they'll have laid 
down a stockpile of his voice, and 
we'll probably hear more of him 
posthumously than we ever did in his 
lifetime. 

* * * 
“We are not barbarians,” said 
Brigadier Patakos on Monday. ‘“ We 
commit no crimes - we hold no 
hostages.” 
This rather contentious statement was 
made ‘in reference to the announce- 
ment by the British Foreign Office 
that it had instructed our embassy 
in Athens 'to prepare a full report on 
allegations ‘that Greek political 
prisoners are being tortured. “ Britain 
has no right to ask for such a report,” 
said the Brigadier. “ Only if someone 
who has been tortured complains to 
me will I investigate ‘this tale.” 
Don’t all rush at once, now. 


* * * 


Most bizarre offering of the daily 
press 'this week, from the Evening 
Standard, is what it calls an “ Elec- 
tronic Horse Race”, being a horse 
race run on a computer at London 
University. It will be televised, with 
two commentators, who, somehow, 
“will be able to bring the splendour 
of Cheltenham, where the original 
race was to have been held, into your 
lounge.” It’s an idea with tremendous 
potential: computer football, com- 
puter cricket (actually, cricket has 
always seemed to me ‘to be the 
machinations of a gigantic, slow, in- 
finitely patient old computer), with 
their ‘imperviousness to the vagaries 
of the weather, will soon take over 
from the real things. Then, I predict, 
there will arise a “purified” form of 
this new sport: computer jousting, in 
which evenly matched machines will 
batter each other with logical and 
mathematical caltch-questions, unti] 
one of them blows a fuse. 
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Paul Goodman A MESSAGE TO THE 
MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX 


The National Security Industrial Association 
(NSIA) was founded in 1944 by James Forres- 
tal, to maintain and enhance the beautiful war- 
time communication between the armament 
industries and the government. At present it 
comprises 400 members, including of course 
all the giant aircraft, electronics, motor, oil, 
and chemical corporations, but also many that 
one would not expect: not only General Dy- 
namics, General Motors, and General Tele- 
phone and Electronics, but General Foods and 
General Learning; not only Sperry Rand, RCA, 
and Lockheed, but Servco and Otis Elevators. 
It is a wealthy club. The military budget is $84 
billion. 

At the recent biennial symposium, held on 
October 18 and 19 in the State Department 
auditorium, the theme was “ Research and 
Development in the 1970s.” To my not un- 
alloyed pleasure, I was invited to participate 


as one of the seventeen speakers, and I was 
assigned the topic “Planning for the Socio- 
Economic Environment.” Naturally, I could 
make the usual speculations about why l was 
thus “‘ co-opted”. I doubt that they expected 
to pick my brains for any profitable ideas. But 
it is useful for feeders at the public trough to 
present an image of wide-ranging discussion. 
It is comfortable to be able to say, ‘ You see? 
These far-outniks are impractical.” And busi- 
ness meetings are dull and I am notoriously 
stimulating. But the letter of invitation from 
Henri Busignies of ITT, the chairman of the 
symposium committee, said only, “Your ac- 
complishments throughout your distinguished 
career eminently qualify you to speak with 
authority on the subject.” 

What is an intellectual man to do in such a 
case? I agree with the Gandhian principle, 
always cooperate within the limits of honour, 


truth, and justice. But how to cooperate with 
the military industrial club! during the Viet- 
nam war 1967! It was certainly not the time to 
reason about basic premises, as is my usual 
approach, so I decided simply to confront them 
and soberly tell them off. 

Fortunately, it was the week of the demonstra- 
tion at the Pentagon, when there would be 
thousands of my friends in Washington. So I 
tipped them off, and thirty students from 
Cornell and Harpur drove down early to picket 
the auditorium, with a good leaflet about the 
evil environment for youth produced by the 
military corporations. When they came, the 
white helmets sprang up, plus the cameras and 
reporters. In the face of this dangerous invas- 
ion, the State Department of the United States 
was put under security, the doors were bolted, 
and the industrialists (and I) were not allowed 
to exit. Inside, I spoke as follows. 


‘You are the military industrial of the United States, the 
most dangerous body of men at present in the world’ 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT (R & D) 
FOR THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC ENVIRON- 
MENT OF THE 19708 


I am astonished that at a conference 
on planning for the future, you have 
not invited a single speaker under the 
age of thirty, the group that is going 
to live in that future. I am pleased 
that some of the young people have 
come to pound on the door anyway, 
but it ‘is too bad that they aren’t 
allowed to come iin. 


Top right: Paul Goodman speaking at 
the Round House during the Inter- 
national Congress on “‘ The Dialectics 
of Liberation”, 1967. (Photo by John 
Haynes.) Top left: General Westmore- 
land, American Commander in Chief 
in Vietnam, talks to Alfred, Hurt, 


Deputy Director of the American Aid 
Mission in Vietnam. (Photo by James 
Pickerell.) 


This is a bad forum for this topic. 
Your programme mentions the 
“emerging national goals” of urban 
development, continuing education, 
and improving the quality of man’s 
environment. I would add another 
essential goal, reviving American 
democracy; and at least two indis- 
pensable international goals, to res- 
cue the majority of mankind from 
deepening poverty, and to ensure the 
survival of mankind as a species. 


These goals indeed require research 
and experimentation of the highest 
sophistication, but not by you. You 
people are unfitted by your commit- 
ments, your experience, your custom- 
ary methods, your recruitment, and 
your moral disposition. You are the 
military ‘industrial of ‘the Uniited 
States, the most dangerous body of 
men at present in the world, for you 
not only implement our disastrous 
policies but are an overwhelming 


lobby for them, and you expand and 
rigidify the wrong use of brains, re- 
sources, and labour so that change 
becomes difficult. 


Most likely, the trends you represent 
will be interrupted by a shambles of 
riots, alienation, ecological catas- 
trophes, wars, and revolutions, so that 
current long-range planning, includ- 
ing this conference, is irrelevant. But 
if we ask what are the technological 
needs and what ought to be. re- 
searched in this coming period, in the 
six areas that I have mentioned, then 
the best service that you people could 
perform is rather rapidly to phase 
yourselves out, passing on your rele- 
vant knowledge to people who are 
better qualified, or reorganising your- 
selves with entirely different spon- 
sors and commitments, so that you 
learn to think and feel in a different 
way. Since you are most of the R & D 
that there is, we cannot do without 


you as people, but we cannot do with 
you as you are. 


In aiding technically underdeveloped 
regions, the need in the foreseeable 
future is for an intermediate tech- 
nology, scientifically sophisticated but 
tailored to their local skills, tribal or 
other local social organisation, plenti- 
ful labour force, and available raw 
materials. The aim is to help them out 
of starvation, disease, and drudgery 
without involving them in an inter- 
national cash nexus of an entirely 
different order of magnitude. Let 
them take off at their own pace and 
in their own style. For models of 
appropriate technical analysis, I re- 
commend you to E. F. Schumacher, of 
the British Coal Board, and his 
associates. 

Instead, you people, and your counter- 
parts 'in Europe and Russia, have been 


continued on next page 
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imposing your technology, seducing 
native elites mostly corrupted by 
Western education, and arming them, 
indeed often using them as a dump- 
ing ground for obsolete weapons. As 
Dr Busignies pointed out yesterday, 
your aim must be, while maintaining 
leadership, to ‘allow very little 'techni- 
cal gap, in order to do business. Thus, 
you have involved these people in a 
wildly inflationary economy, have 
driven them into instant urbanisation, 
and increased the amount of disease 
and destitution. You have disrupted 
ancient social patterns, debauched 
their cultures, fomented tribal and 
other wars, and in Vietnam engaged 
yourselves in genocide. You have 
systematically entangled them in 
Great Power struggles. It ‘is not in 
your interest, and you do not have the 
minds or the methods, to take ‘these 
peoples seriously as people. 

The survival of the human species, 
at least in a civilised state, demands 
radical disarmament, and there are 
several feasible political means to 
achieve this lif we willed it. By the 
same token, we must drastically de- 
energise the archaic.system of nation 
states, for example, by international- 
ising space exploration, expanding 
operations like the International Geo- 
physical Year, denationalising Peace 
Corps and aid programmes, opening 
scientific information and travel. 


Corrupted adventure 


Instead, you, and your counterparts 
in Europe, Russia, and China, have 
rigidified and aggrandised the nation 
states with a Maginot-line kind of 
policy called Deterrence, whitch has 
continually escalated rather ‘than 
stabilised. As Jerome Wiesner has 
demonstrated, past a certain point 
your operations have increased in- 
security rather than diminished it. 
But this has been to your interest. 
Even in the present condition of 
national rivalry, it has been estimated, 
by Marc Raskin who sat in on the 
National Security Council, that the 
real needs of our defence should cost 
less than a fourth of the budget that 
you have pork-barrelled. 


You tried, unsuccessfully, to saddle 
us with the scientifically ludicrous 
Civil Defence programme. You have 
sabotaged the technology of ‘inspec- 
tion for disarmament. Now you are 
saddling us with the anti-missile mis- 
siles and the multi-warhead missiles 
(MIRV). You have corrupted the 
human adventure of space with pro- 
ao for armed platforms in or- 
it. Though we are the most heavily 
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of the Great Powers, you have seen 
to it that we spend a vastly greater 
amount and perhaps a higher propor- 
tion of our wealth on armaments than 
any other nation. | 

This brings me to your effect on the 
climate of the economy. The wealth 
of a nation is to provide useful goods 
and services, with an emphasis first 
on necessities and broad-spread com- 
forts, simply as a decent background 
for uneconomic life and culture; an 
indefinitely expanding economy is a 
rat race. There ought to be an even 
spread regionally, and no group must 
be allowed to fall outside of society. 


Distorted economy 


At present, thanks to the scientific in- 
genuity and hard work of previous 
generations, we could in America 
allow a modest livelihood to every- 
one as a constitutional right. And on 
the other hand, as the young have 
been saying by their style and actions, 
there is an imperative need to 
simplify the standard of living, since 
the affluent standard has become 
frivolous, tawdry, and distracting 
from life itself. 


But vou people have distorted the 
structure of a rational economy. Since 
1945, half of new investment has gone 
into your products, not subject to the 
market nor even to Congressional 
check. This year, 86% of money for 
research is for your arms and rockets. 
You push through the colossally use- 
less Super-Sonic Transport. At least 
20% of the economy is directly de- 
pendent on your enterprises. The 
profits and salaries of these enter- 
prises are not normally distributed 
but go heavily to certain groups, while 
others are excluded to the point of 
being out-caste. Your system is a 
major factor in producing the riots in 
Newark, [At this remark there were 
indignant protests. | 


Some regions of the country are 
heavily favoured (especially Pasadena 
and Dallas) and others are disadvan- 
taged. Public goods have been neg- 
lected. A disproportionate share of 
brains has ‘been drained from more 
useful invention and development. 
And worst of all, you have enthusias- 
tically supported an essentially mer- 
cantilist economics that measures 
economic health in terms of abstract 
Gross National Product and rate of 
growth, instead of concrete human 
well-being. Both domestically and in- 
ternationally, you have been the bell- 
wether of meaningless expansion, and 
this has sharpened poverty in our own 
slums and rural regions and for the 
majority of mankind. It has been 
argued that military expenditure, pre- 
cisely because it is isolated and 
wasteful, is a stabiliser of an economy, 
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providing employment and _ invest- 
ment opportunities when necessary; 
but your unbridled expansion has 
been the chief factor of social in- 
stability. 

Dramatically intervening in educa- 
tion you have again disrupted the 
normal structure. Great universities 
have come to be financed largely for 
your programmes. Faculties have be- 
come unbalanced; your kind of people 
do not fit into the community of 
scholars. The wandering dialogue of 
science with the unknown is strait- 
jacketed for petty military projects. 
You speak increasingly of the need 
for personal creativity, but this is not 
to listen to the Creator Spirit for 
ideas, but to harness ‘it to your ideas. 
This is blasphemous. There has been 
secrecy, which is intolerable to true 
academics and scientists. The political, 
and morally dubious co-opting of 
science, engineering, and_ social 
science has disgusted and alienated 
many of the best students. 


Further, you have warped the method 
of education, beginning with the pri- 
mary grades. Your need for narrowly 
expert personnel has led to process- 
ing the young tto be test-passers, with 
a gross exaggeration of credits and 
grading. You have used the wealth of 
public and parents to train appren- 
tices for yourselves. Your electronics 
companies have gone into the “ edu- 
cation industries’, and have tried to 
palm off teaching machines, audio- 
visual aids, and programmed lessons 
in excess of the evidence for their 
utility. But the educational require- 
ments of our society in the foreseeable 
future demand a very different spirit 
and method. Rather than processing 
the young, the problem is how to help 
the young to grow up free and in- 
ventive in a highly scientific and 
socially complicated world. We do not 
need professional personnel so much 
as autonomous professionals who can 
criticise the programmes handed out 
to them and be ethically responsible. 
Do you encourage criticism of your 
programmes by either the subsidised 
professors or the students? [At this, 
Mr Charles Herzfeld, the chairman of 
the session, shouted “Yes!” and 
there was loud applause for the in- 
terruption, yet I doubt that there is 
much such encouragement.] We need 
fewer lessons and ‘tests, and there 
ought to be much less necessity and 
prestige attached to mandarin re- 
quirements. 


Suburban sprawl 


Let us turn to urbanism. Prima facie, 
there are parts of urban planning 
(construction, depollution, the logis- 
tics of transportation) where your 
talents ought to be peculiarly useful. 
Unfortunately, it is your companies 
who have oversold ithe planes and the 
cars, polluted the air and water, and 
baulked at even trivial remedies, so 
that I do not see how you can be 
morally trusted with the job. The 
chief present and future problems in 
this field, however, are of a different 
kind. They are two. First, the long- 
range problem is to diminish the 
urbanisation and suburban sprawl 
altogether, for they are economically 
unviable and socially harmful. 


For this, the most direct means, and 
the one ‘that I favour, is to cut down 
rural emigration and encourage rural 
return, by means of rural reconstruc- 
tion and regional cultural develop- 
ment. The aim should be a 20% rural 
ratio instead of 'the present 5%. This 
is an aspect of using high technology 
for simplification, ‘increasing real 
goods but probably diminishing the 
Gross National Product measured in 
cash. Such a programme is not for 
you. Your thinking is never to sim- 
plify and retrench, but always to 
devise new equipment to alleviate the 
mess that you have helped to make 
with your previous equipment. 

Second, the immediately urgent urban 
problem is how to diminish powerless- 
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ness, anomie, alienation, and mental 
disease. For this the best strategy ‘is 
to decentralise urban administration, 
in policing, schooling, social welfare, 
neighbourhood renewal, and _ real 
estate and business ownership. Such 
community development often re- 
quires heightening conflict and risking 
technical inefficiency for intangible 
gains of imitiative and solidarity. This 
too is obviously not your style. You 
want to concentrate capital and 
power. Your systems analyses of 
social problems always tend towards 
standardisation, centralisation, and 
bureaucratic control, though these are 
not necessary 'in 'the method. You do 
not like to feed your computers in- 
definite factors and unknown para- 
meters where spirit, spite, enthusiasm, 
revenge, invention, etc, will make the 
difference. 


Puerile psychology 


To be frank, your programmes are 
usually grounded in puerile theories 
of social psychology, political science, 
and moral philosophy. There is a 
great need for research and trying 
out in ‘this field, ‘but the likely cast of 
characters might be small farmers, 
Negro matriarchs, political activists, 
long-haired students, and assorted 
sages. Not you. Let’s face ‘it. You are 
essentially producers of exquisite 
hardware, and you are good at the 
logistics of moving objects around, 
but mostly with the crude aim of des- 
troying things rather than reconstruct- 
ing or creating anything, which is a 
harder task. Yet you boldly enter into 
fields like penology, pedagogy, hospi- 
tal management, domestic architec- 
ture, and planning the next decade, 
wherever there is a likely budget. 


I will use the ast heading, improving 
the quality of man’s environment, as 
a catch-all for some general remarks. 
In a society that is cluttered, over- 
centralised, and over-administered, we 
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should aim at simplification, decen- 
tralisation, and decontrol. These re- 
quire highly sophisticated research to 


determine where, how, and how 
much. Further, for the first time in 
history, the scale of the artificial and 
technological has dwarfed the natural 
landscape. In prudence, we must 
begin to think of a principled limita- 
tion on artifice and to cut back on 
some of our present gigantic imposi- 
tions, if only to ensure that we do not 
commit some terrible ecological 
blunder. 


But, as Dr Smelt of Lockheed ex- 
plained to us yesterday, it is the 
genius of American technology to go 
very rapidly from R & D to applica- 
tion; in thiis context, he said, prudence 
is not a virtue. A particular case is 
automation: which human functions 
should be computerised or automated, 
and which should not? This question 
(it ‘is both an analytic and an empiri- 
cal one) ought to be critical in the 
next decade, but I would not trust 
IBM salesmen to solve iit. Another 
problem is how man can feel free and 
at home within the technological en- 
vironment itself. For instance, com- 
prehending a machine ts one thing; 
being a mere user and in bondage to 
service systems is another. Also, to 
feel free, a man must have ‘a rather 
strong say in the close environment 
that he must deal with. 


However, these requirements of a 
technology are not taken into account 
by you. Despite Dr Smelt, technology 
is a branch of moral philosophy, sub- 
ordinate to criteria like prudence, 
modesty, safety, ameniity, flexibility, 
cheapness, easy comprehension, re- 
parability, and so forth. If such 
moral criteria became paramount in 
the work of technologists, the quality 
of the environment would be more 
livable. 


Still a further problem is how ‘to raise 
the scientific and technical culture of 
the whole people, and here your im- 
perialistic grab of the R & D money 
and of the system of education has 


done immeasurable damage. You have 
seen to it that the lion’s share has 
gone to your few giant firms and a 
few giant universities, though in fact 
very many, and perhaps more than 
half of, important innovations still 
come from independents and tiny 
firms. I was pleased that Dr Dessauer 
of Xerox pointed this out this morn- 
ing. If the money were distributed 
more widely, there would probably 
be more discovery and invention, and 
what is more important, there would 
be a larger pool of scientific and com- 
petent people. 


Spinoff fanfare 


You make a fanfare about the spinoff 
of a few socially useful items, but 
your whole enterprise is notoriously 
wasteful; for ‘instance, five billions go 
down the drain when after a couple 
of years you change the design of a 
submarine, sorry about that. When 
you talk about spinoff, you people re- 
mind me of TV networks who, after 
twenty years of nothing, boast that 


they did broadcast the McCarthy 


hearings and ‘the Kennedy funeral. 
[This remark led to free and friendly 
laughter; I do not know whether at 
the other industry or at their own 
hoa. | 

Finally, concentrating the grants, you 
narow the field of discovery and inno- 
vation, creating an illusion of tech- 
nological determinism, as if we had 
to develop in a certain style. But if 
we had put our brains and money into 
electric cars, we would now have 
electric cars; if we had concentrated 
on intensive agriculture, we would 
now find that this ‘is the most efficient 
and so forth. And in grabbing the 
funds, you are not even honest; 90% 
of the R & D money goes ‘in fact to 
shaping up for production, which as 
entrepreneurs you should pay for out 
of your own pockets. 


Moralistic 


No doubt some of these remarks have 
been unfair and ignorant. [Frantic 
applause.] By and large they are un- 
deniable, and I have not been picking 
nits. 


These remarks have certainly been 
harsh and moralistic. We are none of 
us saints, and ordinarily I would be 
ashamed to use such a tone. But you 
are the manufacturers of napalm, 
fragmentation bombs, and the planes 
that destroy rice. Your weapons have 
killed hundreds of thousands in Viet- 
nam, and you will kill other hundreds 
of thousands ‘in other Vietnams. I am 
sure that most of you would concede 
that much of what you do is ugly and 
harmful, at home and abroad. But you 
would say that it is necessary for the 
American way of life, at home and 
abroad, and itherefore you cannot do 
otherwise. Since we believe, however, 
that that way of life itself is unneces- 
sary, ugly, and un-American [Shouts 
of “Who are we? ”] - we are I and 
those people outside - we cannot con- 
done your present operations; they 
should be wiped off the slate. 


Most of the 300 in the audience did 
not applaud these remarks, but there 
was quite strong applause from a 
couple of dozen. Afterwards, these 
sought me out singly and explained, 
“Thanks for having the courage ”, or 
more significantly, “Those kids out- 
side are right. My son is doing the 
same thing in Boston, Ohio State, etc.” 
The chairman of the session, Charles 
Herzfeld of ITT, felt obliged to ex- 
claim, “The remark about our com- 
mitting genocide in Vietnam is ob- 
scene. He does not say what is really 
intolerable there, that the Viet Cong 
single out college graduates for ex- 
termination.”’!! 

More poignantly, the director of the 
symposium, a courteous and intelli- 
gent man, apologised to the gathering 
for having exposed them to me, which 
must have been a wrench for him to 
say. He had of course seen my text 
beforehand. 


We went out by the exit onto the 
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young people, who were now sitting 
with their backs pressed against the 
auditorium doors, still among the 
white helmets. I answered their ques- 
tions about the proceedings and we 
dispersed. That night NBC-TV showed 
a picture of the pickets, and next 
morning I got a story in the Washing- 
ton Post. 


* + * 


Where’s it at? Unquestionably the 
week of Resistance demonstrations 
was successful and made its point, 
that thousands and probably tens of 
thousands of people are now willing 
to go to jail or get their heads broken 
to stop the Vietnam war. There were 
no disappointments: turning in the 
draft cards, resistance at the induc- 
tion centres and staging areas and 
against the Dow and Navy recruiters, 
the crowd in Washington and the 
melee at the Pentagon, all proved 
strong enough. 


We are witnessing a test of legiti- 
macy, and in my opinion the govern- 
ment position is now untenable. Des- 
pite a few exotic slogans, there is a 
groundswell of American populism, 
including sporadic populist violence 
as in 1890 or 1933, but mainly solidly 
secure in the belief that it ‘is itself the 
democratic voice and that LBJ is a 
usurper. As was not reported iin the 
press, the night vigil on the Pentagon 
steps on October 22 sang The Star- 
Spangled Banner. It was probably a 
mistake for the President to have ex- 
posed so many troops to the young 
resisters, who were mostly peaceful 
but obviously spunky and sometimes 
persuasive. 


Concentration camps 


The climate is beginning ‘to feel like 
the eve of the French withdrawal 
from Algeria, including the same 
coalition of the young, the intellec- 
tuals, and the Algerians (Negroes). 
The question remains, is the American 
structure so rich ‘and so_ tech- 
nologically powerful that ‘its govern- 
ment can dispense with legitimacy? I 
don’t know. And while the NLF and 
the North Vietnamese have been 
hanging on and continuing to counter- 
attack (and their people and our 
people are dying), American opinion 
has finally begun to veer sharply to- 
wards getting out. The hawk spokes- 
mene IeNG become divided and con- 
used. 


There is a persistent rumour in 
Washington ‘that the President (or the 
hidden government) ‘is about to cast 
the die and approve the prepared in- 
vasion of North Vietnam in Decem- 
ber. If so, a hundred thousand young 
people and many many others will 
resist, non-violently or violently, and 
there will be martial law and concen- 
tration camps. I will not speculate 
further along this atomic line. 

But there is evidence that shrewder 
counsel might prevail; to write off this 
odious war, adopt a somewhat less 
adventurous foreign policy, put a 
little more money ‘into the cities, 
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‘Your system is a major factor in 


producing the riots in Newark’ 


from page 7 


divert some of the military industrial 
enterprise into Outer Space and 
“long-range planning”, and come to 
a solid understanding with the 
Russians. I think that this is the 
meaning of the rapidly increasing 
dovishness in Congress, and the sud- 
den conversion of the Republicans 
who now threaten to nominate Percy 
or Gavin. The strategy is similar to 
the New Deal: when the going gets 
too rough domestically, accomodate 
and go on to build a grander corpor- 
ate structure that is, in some respects, 
better, temporarily. For this plan, 
however, Johnson would have to go, 
since it now seems impossible for him 
to sound a retreat from Vietnam 
without getting shot by the irate 
father of some young man who died 
in vain. Whether we would then get 
Robert Kennedy or a _ moderate 
Republican is probably unimportant. 


Needless to say, this is not the out- 


j= | me 
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come that the radical young are after. 


They fear, justifiedly, that if we stop 
the war, most of the Americans will 
again fall morally and _ politically 
asleep. Yet they, like the rest of us, do 
want to stop the Vietnam war; there 
are few indeed who are so fanatical 
for world upheaval as to want that 
particular evil to continue so that 
good may come of it. In my opinion, 
too, they will have to learn that one 
is not going to restructure modern 
society with a fraction of the 10% 
Negro population, nor even with the 
“Third World” ruled by Ben Bellas, 
Nassers, Maos, Nkrumahs, Sukarnos, 
or their successors. This is not the 
stuff of new humanism. For ‘instance, 
those who objected to being pro- 
cessed at Berkeley will have to think 
seriously about Chairman Mao’s little 
red book. And those who want ‘to 
make love, not war, but who also want 
to imitate Che Guevara in American 
cities, must ask themselves what ade- 
quate guerrilla tactics would be in a 


high technology, namely to poison the 
water, wreck the subways, and cause 
power failures in New York and 
Chicago; is this what they intend? 

But I do not think that the young 
themselves will fall asleep. They have 
been through some remarkable ex- 
periences, and they have found one 
another. There is the potentiality of 
a kind of youth ‘international. Most 
important, the present power systems 
of the world are ‘indeed unfit for 
modern conditions, and this will be- 
come increasingly apparent. If the 
young continue to be ‘in conflict, to 
try out innovations, and to study pro- 
fessionally what ought to be done 
with our technology and ecology, 
mores and authority structure, and 
the fact of one world, they will grad- 
ually shape for themselves a good 
inheritance to come into. Considering 
the ‘tremendous power and complex- 
ity of ithe systems that they want to 
displace, twenty years ‘is a short time 
to devise something better. 


This speech Is being published simultaneously in 
Peace News and Freedom 
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Paul Goodman 


Paul Goodman is probably the 
best-known social critic in 
America: an anarchist, pacifist, 
decentralist,novelist, 
playwright, poet, psycho- 
therapist, architect, teacher, and 
lecturer. 

He has taught at the University 
of Chicago, New York 
University, Black Mountain 
College, Sarah Lawrence 
College, the University of 
Wisconsin, and the New School 
for Social Research, and he is 


‘associated with the New York 


and Cleveland Institutes for 
Gestalt Therapy and_ ‘he 
University Seminar on the City 
at Columbia. He is also a Fellow 
of the Institute for Policy Studies 
in Washington DC. 

His fiction includes The Facts of 
Life, The Empire City, and 
Making Do, as well as his three 
plays, The Young Disciple, 
Faustina, ‘and Jonah. He has 
published two volumes of verse, 
The Lordly Hudson and 
Hawkweed, while his literary 
criticism includes Kafka’s 
Prayer and The Structure of 
Literature. 

In the area of social studies and 
education, ‘in addition to being 
the co-author of Communitas 
and Gestalt Therapy, he has 
written Art and Social Nature, 
Growing Up Absurd, Utopian 
Essays and Practical Proposals, 
Drawing the Line, The 
Community of Scholars, 
Compulsory Mis - Education, 
People or Personnel, The Society 
I Live In Is Mine, and Like A 
Conquered Province: The Moral 
Ambiguity of America. 

Mr Goodman is married with two 
children. This speech _ is 
reprinted from The New York 
Review of Books, where ‘it first 
appeared four weeks ago. 
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The idea of STDW was also draft 
resistance; so, last Monday, 88 new 
members of The Resistance, taking 
their cue from Boston, returned draft 
cards in a neighbourhood Lutheran 
Church in Brooklyn. Tuesday was 
given over to older adults and paci- 
fists, 264 of them going off to jail ‘in 
a “traditional” sit-in that did not 
shut down the Whitehall Centre. 
While Dr Benjamin Spock, Allen Gins- 
berg, Terry Southern, Susan Sontag 
and other dignitaries were being 
busted in front of the building under 
the glare of TV lights, TPF cops 
were running amok among peaceful 
sit-inners in the rear. Among those 
beaten: Conor Cruise O’Brien. 


The senseless brutality of the Tues- 


day demonstration heightened the 
tension as Wednesday approached, 
The STDW Committee had taken a 
responsible stand towards the stand- 
ard non-violence/violence debate. 
After the usual arguments about how 
pacifists allegedly cause people to get 
their heads cracked, and how non- 
pacifists allegedly call violence on 
themselves by provoking the police, 
the organisers set ‘to work creating a 
demonstration of programmed wun- 
violence, attempting to structure the 
mood of the demonstration so that 
violence would be irrelevant. 


So, 5.30 am Wednesday a phonograph 
is blaring Good Day Sunshine, pretty 


girls are handing out flowers, 
balloons, and fortune cookies with 
ee | 


McNamara goes, Rusk 
doesn’t, McCarthy cometh 


Robert Hurwitt writes: McNamara 
Ousted! Goldberg to Quit UN Post! 
and worst of all: Rusk Says He Won’t 
Resign! Rumours of a greater escala- 
tion of the war mount as the lesser 
hawks fly, or are shoved, from the 
roost. 

People who for years have talked of 
McNamara’s War and picketed Arthur 
Goldberg across the country now see 
these men as a restraining force on 
Johnson’s historic devotion to air 
power and the cold war. And at the 
same time, we are all being offered a 
way out of our dilemma as the 
McCarthy campaign to unseat Johnson 
finally begins to pick up steam. 
Senator Eugene McCarthy of Minne- 
sota, by all accounts, is not ithe ideal 
candidate to ‘challenge Lyndon John- 


Liverpool 
peace week 


Tom Clay writes: Peace people seem 
to have an uncanny knack of knowing 
nothing of the existence of fellow 
thinkers. This fact became more and 
more apparent during Liverpool 
Peace Week, as an incredible number 
of small organisations and individuals 
emerged from anonymity. The best 
example would be the University Staff 
“Peace in Vietnam” group, which 
was totally unknown to the students! 

The week itself escalated from modest 
beginnings to a debating climax on 
Wednesday night with a discussion on 
“The Breakdown of Politics and ‘the 
Role of Students in 'the Peace Move- 
ment’, between Sybil Morrison of the 
PPU, George Clark from Notting Hill, 
Werner Pelz, Peter Cadogan and 
Malcolm McCallum, vice-chairman of 
the Young Liberals. About 400 people 
saw It Happened Here and Hiroshima 
Mon Amour; and a smaller number 
listened to Adrian Mitchell and poets 
of the Liverpool! scene, Adrian Henri, 
Andy Roberts and others. 

The University Conservative Society 
chairman told us that “ the Americans 
are using kid gloves ‘in Vietnam ”, and 
that the Conservative Party was 
united ‘in its support for US action ‘in 
Vietnam. Frank Allaun, the Labour 
MP, suffered an unjust attack for 
“ doing nothing about peace.” Cartoon 
Archetypical Slogan Theatre per- 
formed to a disappointing audience, 
both in numbers and ‘in their degree 
of participation. 

What now? Suggestions include: be- 
sieging the Greek consulate in Liver- 
pool; leafleting or disrupting USAF 
Wethersfield; and then there’s Polaris. 
If the reaction to Peace Week is any- 
thing to go by, we will cram Walton 
Jail tin February when Polaris is 
launched. 


son. His public statements show him 
to be not only a less than inspired 
leader, but a man who believes him- 
self defeated before he starts. As 
Andrew Kopkind pointed out, he 
doesn’t even know what he expects to 
achieve by his campaign. 

Those of us who looked with ‘interest 
at his campaign in its initial stages 
were distressed to find that the only 
man with the guts to challenge the 
president at the polls had the same 
non-position on Vietnam that Robert 
Kennedy has. And, worse, as I. F. 
Stone revealed, McCarthy seemed 
woefully misinformed about the 
issues. 


At least, now his public statements 
reveal more knowledge about the war 
than they did ‘before, and the Senator 
is beginning, as it seemed he would 
not, to talk about solutions to the war 
and about Johnson’s betrayal of all he 
said he stood for in 1964. McCarthy 
has even announced a conviction that 
a coalition and “ unfriendly ” 'govern- 
ment'in South Vietnam ‘is unavoidable. 
But we can never expect him to be 
anything more than a_ liberal 
Democrat. 


And this brings us to an even more 
disturbing aspect of the McCarthy 
campaign. Is it, in fact, primarily a 
challenge to Johnson? 
In The Arrogance of Power Senator 
Fulbright warned his colleagues about 
the effects of lack of dissent within 
government: 
“Tt is only when Congress fails to 
challenge the Executive, when the 
opposition fails to oppose, when 
politicians join in a spurious con- 
sensus behind controversial policies, 
and when institutions of learning 
sacrifice traditional functions to the 
short-term advantages of associa- 
tion with the government ‘in power, 
that the campuses and streets and 
public squares of America are likely 
to become the forums of a direct 
and disorderly democracy.” 
There is no doubt that this fear played 
a part in McCarthy’s decision to 
challenge Johnson ‘in ithe Democratic 
primaries. His expressed hope that 
his campaign would provide an alter- 
native to “extra-legal - if not illegal - 
manifestations of protest,” and per- 
haps bring America’s youth back into 
the two-party fold, caused even Time 
magazine to welcome his candidacy. 
The lesson of a presidential campaign 
in which an overwhelming mandate 
against Goldwaterism was betrayed, 
followed by an election with no choice 
on the major issue of the day, ‘is too 
clear. The Democratic liberals can 
still hear all the kids who let Califor- 
nia’s governor Brown fall from office 
saying, “I voted for Johnson in ’64 
and I’m not going to make that 
mistake again.” 
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MOBILE TACTICS DON’T STOP DRAFT 


political slogans in them, and every- 
one is feeling loose and easy. Then 
there were the police, 28,000 of them, 
the entire force, on active alert. Five 
thousand of them round the Whitehall 
area, outnumbering or at least equal- 
ising the demonstrators, and bringing 
to mind the extraordinary defences 
round the Pentagon. Mobile tactics? 
Impossible. Everywhere one turned 
was a sea of blue. And everywhere 
one stepped, so it seemed, was a pile 
of manure from the mounted police. 


The entrance to Whitehall was barri- 
caded off, and to assure that no one 
charged the barricades, row on row 
of policemen, 10 or 20 deep, occupied 
the middle. Had Che Guevara been 
involved in this situation, he would 
have emerged from the subway, 
looked round, and gone back under- 
ground. Penned in by police and 
barricaded on all sides, most were 
content with singing, chanting, and 
attempting to talk to the inductees 
being escorted into the centre. 


There was no provocation of the cops 
and only a few arrests, though there 
were some beatings. But there was 
also ‘the typical few: ‘the “ militants ” 
who, in the words of one of the Chief 
Marshals, Eric Weinberger, “ confuse 
a demonstration with a revolution ”. 
If no one wants ito rush the police 
barricades, then we should disrupt 
Wall Street, they urged. And anyone 
intimidated by the cops is “a liberal”. 
In order to get the people out of the 
Whitehall area when it became ap- 
parent that nothing constructive could 
be accomplished, the demonstration 
leaders urged a safety-valve march 
up to City Hall to protest against the 
infringement of civil liberties. This 
was accomplished peacefully, but so 


that their reputation shouldn’t be 
tarnished, the TPF struck. Clubs 
swinging, they stormed out of City 
Hall park onto the pavement where 
a picket line was being formed. The 
demonstrators retreated into the 
street and freedom. 

The TPF goons, using their brawn at 
the expense of their brains, had 
goofed. The mass of cops were now 
in the rear, we were in the street, and 
the way was clear for a run up the 
middle to midtown. Mobile tactics, 
New York style, and someday soon 
we are going to realise that this is our 
thing. You run into the street and 
move into traffic, slowing it down, 
stopping cars, talking to drivers. 
When the police horses come from 
the rear, or when police appear in the 
front, you move onto the pavement, 
walk innocently past, and then run 
back into the street again. The danger 
is getting hit by a car (it happened 
once) but if you can move and dodge 
fast enough you can tie New York’s 
already messed-up traffic into a knot. 
So into the streets and up to midtown, 
disrupting everything in our way; 
pedestrians on the sidewalk give us 
the ‘““V” sign of resistance as we run 
past. The demonstration ends at the 
United Nations where the cops bust 
a few more heads, and at a picket 
line at the Waldorf Hotel where Dean 
Rusk is speaking. The violence at the 
UN was the worst, as a wedge of 
police drove into the demonstrators, 
arresting more than a dozen and 
sending at least one demonstrator to 
hospital. If we hold together and come 
up with some creative alternatives to 
the tactical mess at the Whitehall 
Induction Centre, something may 


come out of New York’s Stop the 
Draft Week. 


MARTIN JEZER (LNS) 


Dak Son, South Vietnam: This atrocity, a woman and her children immolated 
with a flame thrower, was committed not by the United States or the South 
Vietnamese, but by the forces of the National Liberation Front. The family 
was Montagnard, a tribe which has always remained separate from the 


racially distinct Vietnamese. 


The tragedy of the Montagnards has received little attention in the general 
press. They are a mountain people in South Vietnam. Their isolation, ethnic- 
ally and geographically, was played upon by the colonial rulers of Vietnam 
throughout this century. The United States has induced some of them to fight 
on the side of the various Saigon governments, though the South Vietnamese 
troops do not like to work with people whom they consider racially inferior. 


The tragedy of the Montagnards is that they are being virtually exterminated 
by the war that swirls around them. Whoever wins, the Montagnards have 
little to gain from the war. As it is, there are likely to be few of them left. 
US promises of some degree of autonomy in the future are not likely to be 


honoured by the Saigon government. 


This picture was taken after a vengeance raid on a Montagnard hamlet by 
two battalions of NLF troops, December 5. The villagers had betrayed NLF 
positions to South Vietnamese troops, who used the information for hundreds 
of air strikes. In return, the Ky regime provided the village with two platoons 
of government militia, which according to the International Herald Tribune, 
left when the fighting began. Sixty seven villagers were killed by one count, 
though the US Information Service claims 114. 


Khalid Kishtainy 
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HOW | LOST THE WAR 


Most of those who saw Richard Les- 
ter’s How I Won the War felt and 
laughed at the stupidity and waste of 
war. Viewers of the film in general 
sympathised with the anti-heroics of 
its heroes. Wars are full of paradoxes 
and one is our present day ambi- 
valence of love and hate towards war’s 
heroes. Why do we sympathise with 
the anti-war views, admire the anti- 
heroes of such films, and yet look 
with disdain at those Egyptian soldiers 
who took off their shoes in Sinai and 
walked home? 

Isn’t it the typical hypocrisy of the 
intellectual to put such views on the 
screen and crack jokes on the military 
“heroes”, and yet at the same time 
to admire Moshe Dayan, his valiant 
staff and his efficient army? Why 
should we, the Arabs, feel disgraced 
by the June fiasco? 


If there is a war in history which can 
serve as a study case for the useless- 
ness of wars between nations, iit is the 
Israeli-Arab war. The one who looked 
through the whole affair and under- 
stood the essence of the armed con- 
frontation was not Amir or Dayan, 
Nasser or Eshkol, Johnson or Kosygin, 
but the shrewd Arab fallah who took 
off his army boots and walked home. 


The Arabs and Israelis fought three 
major wars in twenty years, but in 
neither of the three wars did any of 
the combatants achieve his aim. True, 
the 1948 war established the state of 
Israel, but this was not exactly the 
aim of the Jews. The real aim was a 
Jewish Home in which the harassed 
and menaced Jews might settle and 
live ‘in peace, in tranquility and 
security. 
However, Israel is now the “ unique ” 
state which can achieve anything 
except these simple necessities. The 
Jew himself can feel relaxed and 
peaceful anywhere in the world nowa- 
days, except in Israel. 
The Israeli strategists say that they 
are better placed now. They have 
shortened their frontiers by one third 
and are now on the gates of Damas- 
cus and Cairo. But what does that 
mean to the Israeli people? Did it 
bring peace any nearer? Will they be 
visiting the Mosque of Damascus with 
passports and not guns? 
They have also annexed the Western 
Bank, adding one million Arabs to 
their population. With the Arab high 
rate of birth, even the Jewish 
majority, the cherished dream of the 
Zionists, will soon disappear. The 
Arab world iis really a hole in which 
the Jew has been put. The more he 
takes from it, the bigger it gets and 
the deeper he sinks. 
When ithe crisis began by Nasser’s 
closure of the Gulf of Aqaba, the 
Israeli government was in economic 
deep waters. The Zionist Movement 
was at its lowest ebb and even Ben 
Gurion was calling for its liquidation. 
There was more emigration than 
immigration, and the Israeli Cabinet 
and the Zionist Organisation were 
throwing mud at each other. 
Who should come to their rescue 
other than the Arab militarists and 
nationalist politicians? The June war 
4 | renounce war and ! will never 
support or sanction another 
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has shown that peace is not simply a 
passive condition for reconstruction, 
progress and conciliation, but can 
also be an effective weapon for re- 
dressing wrong, removing ‘injustice, 
and even frustrating aggression. What 
the Arab politicians needed for their 
warfare was not MIGs, but simply 
leaving Israel alone. 


The Arab fallah who has learnt from 
centuries to distrust his masters - be 
they the feudalists or the mititarists - 
knew that his blood would not solve 
anything. He had been sent across the 
same hills over and over again in 
history. What could the Arab armies 
have achieved even if they had 
managed to hoist their flags in Tel 
Aviv? Nothing more than a military 
victory. They certainly could not have 
wiped out the Israeli people, or liquid- 
ated their entity. The Arab fallah 
knew better ‘and he took off his boots. 


He knew what he needed: not how 
to fight, but how ‘to read: not a cap- 
tured tank, but a school for his 
children. His needs are nearer at 
hand, as are his real opponents and 


ALLEN 
SKINNER’S 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


Mr Gunter ‘is looking to the much 
overdue report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Trade Unions and Employers’ 
Associations ‘to provide some basis 
for government action in dealing with 
the manifestations of unofficial strike 
activity that we are at present en- 
countering. 


Is it too much to hope that the trade 
union movement itself will also enter 
into a period of self-examination, 
and seek to deal in a fundamental 
way with anomalies ‘in organisation 
and action that are so apparent to- 
day? The Commission at the most is 
only likely to seek ‘to provide legal 
means to enable the trade union 
executives to ‘deal with their dissident 
sections. What is really necessary is 
a basic examination of the principles 
on which the unions should be 
organised to operate 'm the circum- 
stances of today. 

There ‘is little doubt that when the 
Commission produces its report (it 
was appointed nearly two years ago) 
it will present recommendations that 
will seek to penalise unofficial action 
such as that of the dockers in their 
recent dispute. These recommenda- 
tions will ‘have no reference, how- 
ever, to the kind of action 'that we 
have witnessed recently by the loco- 
motive engineers, even if it were to 
take 'the form of ‘a strike instead of a 
“go slow”; for the engine drivers’ 
action was decided on by their union 
executive and was not therefore 
unofficial. 


Nevertheless, the ASLEF people are 
a minority in ltheir ‘industry ‘in a much 
more recognisable sense than are 'the 
dockers. The dockers need only to 
have been organised separately from 
the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union for their action ‘to have been 
completely “ official”. 

A little probing into union attitudes 
and organisational forms would re- 
veal a host of similar anomalies, but 
I will not develop this point here, 


enemies, namely the bullying officials, 
the fat officers, and the opportunist 
commanders ‘and statesmen. Further- 
more, he acted like a true pacifist. He 
did not turn his rifle against them. 


The Israeli militarist who gloats with 
intoxication about his June exploits 
may 'mdeed be the living prototype 
of the comic-heroic figure of fiction 
and films, like How I Won the War. 
He might be Don Quixote charging 
the wind mill, or. Shaw’s Captain 
Sergius attacking the wrong guns. 
Many heroic episodes which have 
filled the Israeli press may prove ‘to 
be a wealth of material for war 
comedies. Why, a producer will only 
need to show General Moshe Dayan, 
with an eye-patch on his face, next to 
a bootless Arab soldier. And I shall 
know my hero ‘in this film: the dis- 
carded pair of boots. 


Khalid Kishtainy is an Iraqi living in 
England. 


(Right) Moshe Dayan: will he die with 
his boots on or off? 


since I wish rather to discuss the 
profound change ‘that should now 
condition the field of operations of 
the unions as compared with last 
century when trade unionism began 
to operate. 


Trade unionism as ‘a protective instru- 
ment for workers was a necessary 
offspring of private competitive 
capitalism. In a society ‘in which men’s 
labour power was regarded as a com- 
modity like any other commodity, to 
be bought as cheaply as possible so 
that it might be used to produce a 
profit, trade unionism was necessary 
to provide the means for the co- 
operative marketing of labour power 
through the organising of the men 
who needed to sell that power. This is 
“collective bargaining ”’. 

In the earlier period of trade union- 
ism the bargain was ‘to be struck with 
the private employer, who was in 
competition with other private em- 
ployers. Strike action was taken, not 
against the community but against a 
particular private employer, and one 
of the governing factors was that 'the 
strike could operate to the disadvan- 
tage of this employer iin relation to 
his competitors. 

With the development of centralised 
industry, however, whether iit ‘is 
nationalised and under the control of 
a corporation or collectivised under 
a private capital consortium, ‘this 
factor is removed and the workers’ 
industrial action comes to be aimed 
at the community as a whole rather 
than at the capitalist employer. 


In the circumstances of the present 
economic crisis this is becoming more 
and more apparent, and inevitably in 
the coming years we shall see 
measures ‘taken by the government, 
whether Labour or Conservative, to 
limit or deny the freedom of the 
workers to withhold their labour. This 
presents us with the basic ‘issue of 
freedom or slavery. Negotiations as 
to conditions between employers and 
employed cannot be meaningful so 
far as the workers ‘are concerned un- 
less they are able to withhold their 
labour, ‘and this means that there 
must be ithe power 'to strike. 

It is useless to point out ‘that it is 
only unofficial strikes ‘that are likely 
to be prohibited, unless ‘it is assumed 
that the union leaders can be relied 
on not to take official strike action. 
Unless some assumption such as this 
is made, legislation to deal with un- 


official action would on the whole be 
merely dealing with the minor dis- 
ruptions of productivity, leaving the 
power 'to make the really big attack 
on ‘the communal welfare, the official 
national strike, unimpaired. 

If negotiations are to mean anything, 
the strike must be a true potentiality. 
It need not be exercised frequently, 
but if lit is to be regarded as a genuine 
factor ‘in the business this means that 
it must happen sometimes; and the 
basis of workers’ power in negotia- 
tions thus becomes not the ability to 
diminish ‘the profits of an employer, 
but the ability to punish 'the whole 
community. 

If legal power is created such as to 
make this impossible, ‘it will mean 
that the industrial organisations of 
the workers can no longer be trade 
unions in the 'traditional sense of the 
term, for they will no longer be 
effective instruments for ‘the market- 
ing of the commodity Jabour power, 
and there will no longer be any 
significance ‘in the term “ collective 
bargaining”. Men at work will no 
longer be free men iin any real sense 
of the term. 

What does ‘this signify for the future 
of trade unionism? The conclusion 
which must ‘be drawn, I suggest, jis 
that 'the only alternative to a system 
of free bargaining that conserves 
anything worth calling liberty is an 
organised system of collective free- 
dom expressed ‘through democratic 
control. 


Just as man iin society substitutes for 
an -unsocial freedom to “do as he 
likes” the ordered freedom of demo- 
cratic expression and equality of 
rights, so in regard to industry he 
must substitute for freedom of action 
in the marketing of the labour power 
commodity the ordered freedom of 
democratic control through equality 
of rights in the industry in which he 
works, under social ownership. This 
could mean that the trade unions 
should become the organs of demo- 
cratic freedom ‘in industry. 

Quite apart from the need to do some- 
thing to remedy our increasing ‘in- 
dustrial anarchy, this ‘is a necessary 
move to do something ‘to retain at 
least a measure of democracy in the 
social order as a whole. Whether the 
trade unions are fitted to become the 
organs of democratic freedom ‘in 
industry is something that trade 
unionists should be examining today. 


VIETNAM 
AT FORT 


Hundreds of US soldiers mutinied 
recently on the eve of their being 
shipped to Vietnam. Thousands of 
dollars’ worth of damage was done in 
the riots which took place at Fort 
Hood, Texas, on October 3. 


The story appeared in the Austin, 
Texas, underground newspaper, “ The 
Rag”, on November 6. The writer, 
Private Scotty Frame, is stationed at 
Fort Hood. “ Rag ” staff-members said 
they had confirmed the story with 
other GIs. 


Pentagon spokesmen, questioned 
about the incident, have admitted 
only that there was a “ beer brawl”. 
It is thought that a military police- 
man may have been beaten to death. 


Scotty Frame writes: On the night of 
October 3, many of the men of the 
198th Light Infantry Brigade decided 
that they would rather go to the 
stockade than leave for Vietnam on 
the following day. 

By early evening, a feeling of tense- 
ness had engulfed Fort Hood. The 
men, though officially confined to their 
company areas, were wandering 
around the base looking for trouble. 
Later that night, rioting broke out. 
An estimated $150,000 worth of 
damage was done to personal and 
government property. Two private 
delivery trucks and a car ‘were 
damaged or destroyed by the rioters. 
Many windows were broken, and two 
buses returning with men ‘to the base 
had itheir windscreens smashed. One 
driver entered the hospital with glass 
embedded in his eyes. 


At approximately the same time as 
one group of men were conducting a 
panty raid on the WAC barracks, 
another group was beating a second 
lieutenant in the military police to 
death. One well-founded rumour ‘is 
that several shooting sprees took 
place - but the authorities won't verify 
the fact that the rioting itself took 
place, much less give specific informa- 
tion about it. 


The number of men that were 
arrested by the military police has 
not been disclosed and no-one seems 
to know any of the names of those 
arrested, therefore making it impos- 
sible to interview any of the men in 
the stockade to gain a closer version 
of what happened. 


During the weeks before October 4, 
I'd talked to many of the men in the 
198th, and not one of them felt they’d 
had adequate time and training to go 
into combat. Most of them felt 'that 
this was due to the incompetency of 
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the leaders. They knew that going to 
Vietnam meant almost certain death 
for many of them and, as the rioting 
proved, the men don’t want to die 
needlessly. 

Even ‘by the “rules” of ‘the system, 
the 198th is not ready to go into com- 
bat; but on October 4, the men who 
weren’t in the stockade left for Viet- 
nam - and, for many of them, death. 
This proves that the system doesn’t 
care how many of its own soldiers are 
hopelessly slaughtered, just as long 
as it has a ready supply of bodies to 
be thrown on the burning fires of 
imperialism. 

The men of the 198th Light Infantry 
Brigade know that they are going to 
die needlessly, but for them it ‘is too 
late. Already, in Vietnam, their ad- 
vance party has been attacked and 
many of its men killed or wounded. 


The ‘information contained in this 
article was gathered from men who 
had seen the rioting, or had actively 
participated in it. Exact facts and 
figures are in the hands of the Fort 
Hood authorities, but will not be 
released to private individuals such 
as myself. Censorship such as this is 
rampant in the Army and, until this 
is stopped, this is the most accurate 
account of the rioting that I can give. 


If only every GI could realise that he 
is not fighting for his country, that he 
is fighting, and perhaps giving his 
life, so that the war ‘industrialists can 
make money and the politicians can 
make “political hay”! If he could 
only realise that the patriots of ‘this 
country are fighting against the war, 
rather ithan in it! (Liberation News 
Service.) 
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Coming events 

A RECITAL of Indian music in aid of VIETNAN 
with Prof Mikhil Banerjee, Sitar, and Sri Kanai 
Dutt, Tabla. Thursday December 28, 7.30 pm. 
Assembly Hall, Wembley Town Hall. Tickets 5s, 
10s, 15s, 20s from BCPV, 374 Grays Inn Road, 
WCl1: ILP, 197 Kings Cross Road, WC1. 


Personal 

MEETING ROOM available for committees, small 
conferences etc. 15s per 3 hour session. Cen- 
trally situated, seat up to 36. Peace News, 5 
Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


TYPING, manuscripts, theses etc. Sue Pottle, 4c 
Willow Buildings, Willow Road, NW3. 


Accommodation wanted 
ARCHITECT, wife, small daughter, require 
London accommodation from Mid-January. 
Cross, 34 Brook Road, Manchesier 14. 


Accommodation vacant 


BED-SITTER Ilford area, nominal rent, newly 
decorated. Phone 478 5716 6 pm. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES requires Field Secretary, res- 
ponsible for membership, fundraising, and 
stimulating support in provinces. Salary £1,000 
to £1,250. Written applications to NCCL, 4 
Camden High Street, London NW1. 


For sale 

TOYS. Stickers now available; ‘' Give the Toys 
of Peace, Not the Toys of War". 3s per 100 
from Gibson, Brotherhood Church, Stapleton, 
Pontefract. 


WHAT A RECORD! Haroijd Wilson and the Party 
songsters in their 1964 General Election theme 
song ‘‘ Let’s Go With Labour '’. Did they really 
promise these things? Get the record for 2s 6d 
(postage 6d) from Housmans, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Nl. 


Wanted 

VOLUNTEERS for Christmas Peace News pack- 
ing Tuesday, 19 December 5 to 8 pm and all 
day Wednesday. 


Theatres 

UNITY. EUS 8647 Commemmorating 1917 AR- 
MOURED TRAIN by Ivanov. Last 3 perfs Fri/ 
Sat/ Sun at 7.45 pm. Tickets 7s 6d and 5s. 
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15 December, Friday 


LONDON NWI. 10.15 am to 4.30 pm. Friends 
Meeting House, Euston Road. Conference 
‘Asian Women in Britain’'. Conference fee 
£1 5s Od. (inel coffee and lunch). Booking & 
details: Race Relations Committee of the 
Society of Friends, Friends Meeting House, 
Euston Road, NW1. 


SOUTHALL. 8 pm. White Hart, Uxbridge Road 
(opp Bowling Alley) Cartoon Archetypical 
Slogan Theatre. Freeman Syndicate. 


16 December, Saturday 


BRISTOL. Mornings. Queens Road. On _ sale 
Peace News and peace books. Helpers wel- 
comed. Chris Shellard. 


17 December, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. “ Salutation ’’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz club, all profits to CND. 


BRISTOL DOWNS. 3 pm. Speakers Corner, CND 
and PPU speakers. 


18 December, Monday 


LONDON WI1. 7 pm. Flat 4, Clarendon Road, 
Notting Hill Anarchist Group. Details: John 
Bennett, above address. 

LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. Dick Sheppard House, 
6 Endsleigh Street. Exhibition, concert and 
party. Folk and protest singing, poetry reading, 
and an exhibition of painting produced in 
course of this series. PPU. 


19 December, Tuesday 


LONDON NW6. 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Malvern 
Place, Kilburn. Anarchist Group. 


20 December, Wednesday 


LEICESTER. 8 pm. 1 The Crescent, King Street. 
Leicester Project, libertarian/peace action & 
discussion. 


LONDON WCI. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh St. Wed- 
nesday deliberations. London C100. 


21 December, Thursday 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street. Oxfam lunch hour, 


HULL. 8 pm. Blue Bell Inn, Lowgate. ‘‘ The 
Freedom Folk ’’ folksong, ballads, blues and 
poetry. 


LONDON SW4. 7.30 pm. 14 Clapham Court, 
Kings Avenue. (Acre Lane end). South West 
London Libertarians. 


22 December, Friday 


LONDON NWI. Round House, Chalk Farm. 
Vietnam Victory Concert. NLF 7th anniversary 
celebrations with John Arden, Christopher 
Logue, Adrian Mitchell, Ginger Johnson & his 
African Messengers, CAST, Films, Steel Band, 
Folk Singers etc. All tickets 10s from VSC, 49 
Rivington St, EC2, Tel: 739 6951. 
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HUMAN RITES 


from front page 


recited. We all knelt in prayer “that 
men may use their power aright,” 
“for mutual acceptance of all races 
of men,” “for the United Nations,” 
and for ‘“ our daily bread.” 


The choir sang beautifully, the 
costumes were most impressive, and 
the entire service went off with ex- 
cellent precision. But literally nothing 
was said. Not a single detail, not one 
specific problem that must be over- 
come, even here in England, was so 
much as mentioned. And Prime 
Minister Wilson, an honorary presi- 
dent of the United Kingdom Commit- 
tee for Human Rights Year, did not 
even attend. 


Actually, the nicest thing about the 
service was the beautiful organ music 
before and after. 


Lord Ritchie 
and H. G. Wells 


Helen Mayer writes: At the H. G. 
Wells Memorial Lecture last Thurs- 
day, December 7, to mark the begin- 
ning of Human Rights Year, Ritchie 
Calder thought back to the winter of 
1940 when Wells visited him. He had 
warned the world about the race 
between education and catastrophe 
and he felt he had failed. During the 
conversation he suddenly drafted a 
letter to The Times that was to start 
the great debate on the Rights of Man, 
later known as the “ Wells Debate ”, 
which had led up to the 1948 De- 
claration. 

Lord Calder said that today freedom, 
flags and national anthems were not 
enough. Independence was a heady 


libation from which ‘the country woke 
up to the frustration in expectations 
of the substance of freedom. If the 
two great revolutions ‘today, the 
scientific and ‘technological on ‘the one 
hand and that of rising expectations 
on ‘the other, don’t match, the chasm 
between the prosperous and the dis- 
possessed widens. Today ‘the world is 
with us and we are consciously aware 
of what is happening in the world. It 
is therefore our crime if a child ‘is left 
to starve anywhere. But we are be- 
coming anaesthetised by statistics and 
losing our identity in the anonymity 
of numbers. 


Where do we go from here? Gordon 
Evans, secretary of 'the Human Rights 
Year Committee, said that out of the 
123 countries ‘taking part in Human 
Rights Year, each country was to 
carry out specific programmes. The 
object of the campaign ‘in Britain was 
to make the whole country and the 
dependent ‘territories human rights 
conscious. Every municipal council 
is to set aside sessions in which the 
declaration ‘is to be discussed; and 
there is to be a High Commission on 
Human Rights to make people aware. 


Frost on 
democracy 


Bob Overy writes: The best moment 
at the celebrity-dominated launching 
of the “Campaign in Britain” for 
Human Rights Year ‘in the Central 
Hall, Westminster, last Monday, 
December 11, was when Quintin Hoge 
contradicted flatly the Lord Chancel- 
lor, and then spoilt it. 


Lord Gardiner, tall, in black, with a 
white cravat, was representing the 


Labour government, which like the 
other political parties has given its 
blessing to the campaign. He began by 
reading us a statement from the PM 
which congratulated the UK Commit- 
tee for ‘its “energy and inventive- 
ness’ in planning ‘the campaign, but 
which noticeably promised nothing. 

Since, in addition to calling for the 
ratification ‘by Britain of two inter- 
national conventions on racial dis- 
crimination, the UK Committee ‘is also 
calling quite radically for the rattifica- 
tion of ‘tthe International Labour 
Organisation convention regarding 
the “ equal remuneration for men and 
women workers for work of equal 
value ”, this was scarcely surprising. 


However, Lord Gardiner, in what 
appeared to be benign, old-aged ‘inno- 
cence, quite straightforwardly told 
us that the campaign would be im- 
portant to ithe extent ithat spontaneous 
popular enthusiasm was aroused ito 
put pressure on the government; that 
he thought that the possibility of the 
government ratifying equal pay for 
women was out of the question (con- 
sidering the economic situation); but 
that with regard ‘to ‘the rest of the 
campaign, if we kept up ‘the pressure, 
“T don’t think you’ll find us un- 
willing.” 

Quintin Hogg was on ‘to this with a 
true advocate’s zest. It was monstrous, 
he said, ‘that in a free society ‘the 
government should ttell ‘the people 
what ‘they should and should not cam- 
paign for. But he then said that he 
agreed with everything the Lord 
Chancellor had said. (NB: Under ‘the 
Tories you are invited to campaign 
for equal pay for women; it’s a free 
society: but you still won’t get it.) 
Nothing else matched this altercation. 


Phoenix barred from Saigon 


Robert Hurwitt writes: “We shall 
probably go to Saigon to try once 
more to give our aid ito ‘the South 
Vietnamese Red Cross and the Budd- 
hists and if refused again we may go 
on to Cambodia,” writes Chris 
Cowley, sole British citizen on the 
crew of the Phoenix. The Phoeniz, 
sponsored by A Quaker Action Group 
of Philadelphia, is carrying $6,000 
worth of medicines consigned half to 
the South Vietnam Red Cross Society 
and half to the United Buddhist 
Church. They have been refused 
entrance to the harbour at Danang, 
“JT gathered from talking with a 
very high government official,” said 
Dr Harrison Butterworth, a member 
of the crew, “that the refusal was 
connected with the hostility of the 
OR ap towards the pacifist Budd- 
ists who are led by Thich Tri Quang.” 
This is the second medical aid voyage 
for the Phoenix. Last March the 
Quaker yacht sailed to Haiphong with 
a shipment of medicines. The pass- 
ports of all American citizens on that 
voyage were revoked. At that time 
according to Mr Cowley, the North 
Vietnamese Red Cross expressed a 
need for certain surgical instruments. 
These instruments were purchased by 
the Quakers in Hiroshima along with 
medical supplies for the National 
Liberation Front. 
A cable from the North Vietnamese 
Red Cross, however, informed the 
group that intensified bombing of 
Haiphong harbour by the Americans 
made it impossible for them to receive 
the Phoenix at this time. The Quaker 
group stored the medical supplies ‘in 
Hong Kong and decided to go ahead 
with phase two of their mission - 
delivering anti-biotics and other 
medicines for South Vietnamese 
civilian victims of the war. 


Accordingly, the medicines were pur- 
chased and visas were obtained from 
South Vietnamese officials in Hong 
Kong on November 14. When ithe 
Phoenix reached Danang on Novem- 
ber 19 the group was not allowed 
entrance to the harbour. According 
to Lawrence Scott, Executive Secre- 
tary of A Quaker Action Group, “ the 
crew would not deliver the medical 
supplies to a South Vietnamese 
government boat five miles from the 
Danang dock for fear that supplies 
would end up ‘in the black market as 
so many supplies have.” They wanted 
“direct contact” with the intended 
recipients. 

After three days outside the harbour, 
during which time ‘they were not 
allowed to ‘talk with the officials who 
denied their entrance, the group was 
towed away. At this point Dr Butter- 
worth, a professor of English at the 
University of Ohio, swam ashore, 
walked two miles through NLF con- 
tested ‘territory, and finally gained 
admittance to the local government 
authority. General Huong Xuan Lam 
informed him that the ‘team’s visas 
had been revoked. 

Dr Butterworth was returned to the 
ship but became extremely ill during 
the three day vigtil conducted by the 
Phoenix outside the harbour to “ give 
the South Vietnamese government 
every chance to reverse its decision to 
deny our medicines to its own 
people,” as Project Director George 
Lakey explained. 

On November 25 the Phoenix again 
sailed into the harbour, this time to 
obtain medical aid. ‘“‘ We had to come 
within the three mile limit and get 
fired on,” writes Mr Cowley, “before 
they would respond to our signal flag 
- Yequire medical assistance.” Dr 
Butterworth was given medical atten- 


tion and the team waited to hear that 
he would be flown out to Hong Kong 
before ‘they sailed on. 

At last word the Phoenix is en route 
to Saigon. If they are refused entrance 
there they will probably go to Cam- 
bodia to seek some other way of get- 
ting their medical supplies to the 
South Vietnamese civilians. Once that 
trip is completed they still have to 
deliver supplies to ‘the North before 
they will have completed their 
mission. 


ESS 


John Ennals, one of the Committee’s 
vice-chairmen, told us how delighted 
he was that all three political parties 
“supported” the campaign, which 
was ridiculous since we had already 
been told that they don’t. David Frost 
told us the whole occasion struck him 
as a peculiarly English piece of de- 
mocracy, where everybody talked 
about human rights and “ we all know 
that nothing is going to be done about 
it.” 


But our David, the honest ham, was 
absorbed by his position above us on 
the platform in a panel game and by 
his role as licensed satirist. The hypo- 
crisy struck him certainly. As amus- 
ing. It didn’t seem to make him angry. 
We all laughed. The truth was out 
without unpleasantness. Complacency 
was reinforced. 


Crimes of silence 


A correspondent writes: The first 
Amnesty International Human Rights 
Day Lecture, organised by the British 
Section took place on December 10 at 
the headquarters of the Trades Union 
Congress in London. The lecture was 
given by Victor Reuther, director of 
the International Affairs Department 
of the United Automobile Workers 
Union, USA, a representative of the 
recently formed USA Section of Am- 
nesty International and a renowned 
international trade unionist and sup- 
porter of human rights movements. 


Mr Reuther, ‘taking as his text ithe 
celebrated quotation by Jose Marti, 
the 19th century Cuban revolutionary 
poet: “To witness a crime jin silence 
is to commit it”, very soberly and 
carefully analysed the necessity for 
and usefulness of the work of Am- 
nesty International jin ‘this field. He 
castigated the folly of governments 
in detaining individuals simply be- 
cause ‘they represented opinions, 
ideas, or even political movements 
inimical to the government of the 
moment. He rightly considered: this 
yet another example of ‘the personal- 
ising of ideas or political questions. 
He thought that individuals never 
“represent in their persons a ‘threat 
to regimes ”, ‘that personal utterances 
of ‘themselves never create social 
change, and concluded that to neutral- 
ise an individual never neutralises an 
idea, and ‘that martyrs are more 
valuable in their release than in their 
detention or death. 


Winter is icummen in. Lhude sing Goddamm—EZRA POUND 
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